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took Mobile and Pensacola, which gave them possession of the
whole of Florida.
In October 1780 the Powers of Northern Europe, irked by
damage caused to their overseas trade by British sea power,
formed themselves into an armed neutrality which was obviously
directed against this country. The latter at once, by way of
counter offensive, declared war on Holland, which was known
not merely to be rendering covert assistance to our enemies by
every means in her power, but to be actually on the point'of
concluding a treaty with the revolted colonies. Early in 1781
there took place an unsuccessful French attack on Jersey, and
in April the siege of Gibraltar was begun in earnest by a
bombardment which was to continue practically without
cessation for over a year.
In the West Indies the year 1781 opened favourably for
Great Britain. The capture of the Dutch possessions of St.
Eustatius, a vast depot of stores and the headquarters of the
contraband traffic to America, and of Demerara and Essequibo,
were the firstfruits of the declaration of war against Holland,
and were followed by the repulse of a second French attack on
St. Lucia ; against this, however, had to be set the loss of
Tobago.
In the Southern colonies Cornwallis, who at the beginning
of 1781 found himself in complete if somewhat precarious
occupation of South Carolina and Georgia, resolved to pursue
his advantage and extend his gains into North Carolina. Accord-
ingly, detaching forces on either flank to deal with the partisan
leaders who might attempt to harry his advance, he pushed
forward with his main column against Greene. The latter,
declining battle, retired before him to a depth of close on
250 miles in six weeks, leaving the whole of North Carolina to
fall into British hands ; but by the time the latter had arrived
at the Roanoke they had shot their bolt. Their troops were
exhausted and short of supplies ; their left flanking force under
Tarleton had been badly defeated at Cowpens ; and Greene
had now received reinforcements which gave him a twofold
superiority over his adversaries. Nevertheless, this did not
avail him when he offered battle at Guilford, for, after a fierce
frontal assault and a desperate battle lasting over four hours,
Cornwallis forced his opponent from the field. The victory,
dearly bought by casualties amounting to close on 30 per cent
of the British strength, was a barren one : immediately after it
Corawallis fell back southwards to Wilmington, whence, after
reorganising his army, he set off along the coast to effect a
junction with a detachment from Clinton's army, which had
established itself at the entrance to Chesapeake Bay.